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READING, WRITING, AND PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 


Schools, in many communities, are the biggest business in town. In the nation, 
public education ranks second only to national defense among major government activ- 
ities. The business community, acutely aware of situation, now moves actively 
toward seeking full-fledged "partnership" between business and education. 





Education Committee of Chamber of Commerce of the United States, meeting last 
week in Indianapolis, staked out its "partnership" claim, girded for renewed effort 
to promote "social efficiency" in schools, improve their performance, spur their de- 
velopment through state and local effort. 





"The business community wants to spend money on education more efficiently," 
committee secretary John R. Miles told Education U.S.A., summarizing two-day delib- 
erations of the 35-member group headed by Robert A. Finney, brick and tile manufac- 
turer of Humboldt, Kansas. Committee members, from 30 states, include represent- 
atives of big and small industry, with generous sprinkling of present and former 
school board members, college trustees, teachers. Among members is Theodore C. 
Sargent, Swampscott, Mass., president, National School Boards Association. 








"What we are seeking,” said Miles, "is a formal, believable interchange between 
school boards and the business community." To this end, U.S. Chamber has marshaled 
2,200 local and state education committees, whose programs mesh with those of the 
national chamber. "We feel,"' Miles added, "that our education dollars are not buy- 
ing what we want."' Areas of business concern include encouraging state aid, pro- 
moting "responsible" school board leadership, increasing understanding of U.S. free 
enterprise economy, "modernizing" the high school, and: 





@ Greater urgency in introducing modern instructional techniques, such 
as teaching machines. "Education is one of the last institutions to 
use automated teaching devices," said Miles. "These will increase the 
effectiveness of teachers and leave baby-sitting, clerical work, and 
janitorial duties to others." 





Salary differentials (merit pay) for more competent teachers. Either 
the teaching profession will work this out for itself, Miles predicted, 
or a merit system will be imposed on it. 





For young people, continuous training and retraining conditioning pro- 
spective workers for rapid technological change. New thinking may be 
required here, Miles said, about child labor laws, union apprentice 
programs, selective service laws. 





Another straw in the wind: Pittsburgh (Pa.) teachers, heartened by new state 
aid, heard from Supt. Calvin E. Gross that taxpayers would demand full value, that 
new money must be used with "propriety, judgment, and imagination" after looking at 
both sides of every nickel. 
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— New attack on juvenile delinquency gets under way with approval by the 
—¥ President of the Juvenile Delinquency Control Act. It provides $30 mil- 


NEWS lion for a three-year try at developing new programs and for training 
= personnel to work with communities in combating delinquency. Act will 

" - be administered by HEW; money will go mainly to local communities as 
FRONT grants in aid. Suggested programs which communities may try include: 

curbing high-school drop-outs; work-study projects bridging gap between 

; echoes graduation and permanent job; case work with pre-delinquents and fam- 
ilies; job counseling, guidance, etc. Testimony taken by Congressional 
committees indicated delinquency costs $4 billion a year and that 95 percent of all 17- 
year-old delinquents were not in high school. 











> A new school board took charge of New York City's vast, complicated maze of schools, 
supplanting group abolished by the state legislature. Mayor Wagner, choosing from a 
panel of 27 recommended by a state~appointed citizens panel, named eight men and a wom- 
an (Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg) for staggered terms, last of which expires in 1968. 





Unsalaried board is headed by Max Jacob Rubin, lawyer, former president of the suburban 
‘Great Neck school board, 1959 investigator of waste and extravagance charges then made 
against New York schools. He recommended major overhaul of the system. Rubin, under- 
taking new responsibilities, said school buildings were important, but not so important 
as teachers, who, he said, are "the most important key to an effective education 
program." 





Drafted by New York State Education Commissioner James E. Allen for a temporary assign- 
ment, working with the new board to advise on any changes needed in state law to 
strengthen it, was Mark C. Schinnerer, who retired in August as superintendent of 
Cleveland, Ohio, schools. 


B® Alabama, pleased with first-year results of televised literacy classes, supplement- 
ed with personal instruction in literacy centers, is stepping up the program, sponsored 
this year by Alabama Federation of Women's Clubs. U.S. Dept. of HEW provided $66,000 
for first-year program through the Alabama Educational Television Network. Of state's 
60,000 illiterates, 600 who took TV instruction enrolled also in literacy centers and 
-learned "amazingly fast,'"' according to a report by Florence State College. 


> Educators in Washington state have welcomed a suggestion by chairman of the legis- 
lature's Interim Committee on Education that state aid should be available to extend 
summer programs of the schools. These must now be sustained by tuition fees. 





> Growing movement toward high-school courses about communism was surveyed by New 





York Times education editor Fred Hechinger, who queried all 50 state departments of edu- 


cation. Replies showed 13 which keep hands off local curriculum; 9 states which have 


or are preparing special units on communism; 12 which prescribe teaching about communism 


not as separate unit but as part of social studies or history. 


> Top North Carolina education and political leaders were named by Gov. Sanford to a 
25-member Commission on Education Beyond the High School, to prepare a 15-year blue- 
print for expansion of state supported higher education. Chairman is Irving Carlyle, 
Winston-Salem, lawyer and former state senator. North Carolina, now 47th among states 
in proportion of college age population actually attending college, aims to do better. 





® Official school records--but not working papers such as notes, psychological re- 
ports, and reports from social agencies and juvenile courts--are to be shown on request 





to parents of New York school children, State Commissioner of Education Allen has ruled. 


His ruling clarifies issue which came to a head last year when a parent sued to get 
psychiatric reports on his seventh-grade son. 


oF 





Bright students--perhaps the top 20 percent--may be able to complete high school 
with only 10 years of schooling instead of the traditional 12, and so save some money 
for hard-pressed taxpayers. NEA Research Director Sam Lambert suggested this at the 
fourth annual National School for Teacher Salary Scheduling, adding that the saving 
might be used to engage superior teachers, with six years of preparation and master's 
degrees. If only 5 percent of the current crop of first-graders were able to complete 
the course in 10 years, Lambert estimated, the saving would be $163.5 million--enough 
to finance the difference between traditional starting salaries for teachers and the 
salaries needed to attract master teachers. ''People are looking for some dramatic new 
plans to push education toward unprecedented levels," Lambert said. '"'We face the choice 
of taking small steps one at a time, or of doing some really big things." 





> New (third) Merriam-Webster unabridged dictionary, out today, weighs 13% pounds, 
costs $47.50, represents 10 years of work by 100 editors and more than 200 consultants. 
The first unabridged Webster's in 27 years, it seeks to describe words and language as 
actually used, rather than prescribing what is "correct," as has been traditional for 
lexicographers. 





» Accreditation of school systems in Colorado, hitherto concerned principally with 
high schools, is being extended by state department of education to entire K-12 school 
systems. Education Commissioner Byron W. Hansford said new plan was aimed at bringing 
about instructional improvement in elementary as well as high schools. 





a An impressive package of tax and appropriation measures approved by the Missouri 
legislature resulted in a $98 million increase in state school funds for the biennium, 
largest single increase ever, to finance state's new $224 million foundation program 
starting this fall. Some districts rewrote teacher contracts after enactment, with in- 
creases up to $1000 a year. Cigarette tax was doubled, tax on liquor, wine, and beer 
upped 50 percent; withholding provision was added to state income tax. 





> Qualified prospective college students are being turned away from Michigan's state- 
supported colleges and universities this fall because of fund shortages. Legislature 
appropriated $26.6 million less than schools requested; $7.2 million less than governor 
recommended. Michigan State University froze enrollment at 22,500; University of Mich- 
igan took last year's 24,229 as a ceiling; Wayne State University cut freshman enroll- 
ments by 20 percent. Central Michigan, Eastern Michigan, Western Michigan, and North- 
ern Michigan held enrollments to 1960-61 level. Michigan Council of State College 
Presidents retained Merritt M. Chambers, authority on co-ordination of state colleges 
and universities, to unify budget presentations and make them more understandable to 
the legislature. 








Stormy Weather for Low C’s 





This is probably the last year when the marginal student, who isn't serious 
about working for good grades, can find shelter in an ivy-covered college hall, 
in the opinion of Dick Turpin, Los Angeles Times education editor. Turpin 
points out that California's stiffening entrance procedures under the state's 
master plan for higher education now exclude from the University of California 
and its branches all except the top 12% percent of high-school graduates. 





This pressure is being exerted all down the line, Turpin reports, with 
the state colleges accepting only the top 33 percent of high-school graduates. 
More and more students are entering the junior colleges, and room must be found 
for the best of these, so that "drifters" are likely to find there is no place 
for them to go, says Turpin. 














EDUCAT TON SCoPE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


% "The College Scene: The New Undergraduates and Their Teachers," Oct. Harper's 
Magazine. This 64-page supplement covers the traditional topics of student bull 
sessions--learning, religion, sex, politics--and hands down a severe indictment of 
the situation on all counts. Among the articles: "The Next Thirty Years in the 
Colleges," by Christopher Jencks--Based on a nationwide study made with sociologist 
David Riesman, this predicts drastically watered-down curricula to cater to "dim- 
wits." "The Wasted Classroom," by Nathan Glazer--A professor at top schools criti- 
cizes present mediocrity of course construction and lecturers. "The Mirage of Col- 
lege Politics," by Philip Rieff, a sociology professor--A charge of irresponsible, 
meaningless student political action. "God in the Colleges," by Michael Novak, a 
Catholic Teaching Fellow at Harvard--Analysis of failure of all faiths on the campus. 
"Sex: The Problem Colleges Evade," by Dr. Milton Levine and Maya Pines--The "look- 
away"’ attitude of administration to the facts-of-life tragedies among the student 
body. A lone bright note: "Eager Swarthmore," by David Boroff, lauds that center 
of intellectual ferment. 








OTHER OCTOBER ARTICLES: Parade (Oct. 1): '"The New High School Hero," on school 
letters for academic prowess. @ PTA Magazine: "City-Wide Discussion in Cincinnati 
--A Parent Education Program'' sponsored by the public schools and the PTA councils. 
@ Redbook: '"Do Our Schools Demand Enough of Our Children?" by Jhan and June Rob- 
bins, examines both sides of the educational controversy. @ The Reporter (Sept. 
28): "Spotlight on the House," by Douglass Cater, post-mortem on the education leg- 
islation fight in the House of Representatives. 











IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Oct. 2) devotes long column to Millicent McIntosh, 
retiring president of Barnard College. @ Time (Sept. 29) carries a new-trend story, 
"In Union There Is Strength,"' about the numbers of small colleges which have feder- 
ated to share faculties and facilities--embryo universities. @ Business Week 
(Sept. 23) reports on Cleveland's University Circle Conference Committee, which 
seeks to tie in expansion of universities and cultural institutions (Western Reserve 
Univ., Case Institute, museums of art and natural history, etc.) with urban renewal 
program of city. 








AWARDS: Better Homes and Gardens (Oct.) announces 35 recipients of Action-in- 
Education Awards. Cited for "exceptional"' achievement are: Weed, Calif., for citi- 
zen effort in building a new junior college; the Detroit, Mich., Public Schools, for 
development of a labor-management textbook; and Gov. Terry Sanford, for his record 
as the "education governor" of North Carolina. @ Charles H. Boehm, state supt. of 
public instruction, Pennsylvania, last Friday received the Air Force Assn.'s Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg Trophy in recognition of outstanding contributions to aerospace education. 








NEW BOOKS: Values and Ideals of American Youth, edited by Eli Ginzberg, with a 
foreword by John W. Gardner, is the last collection of papers from the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth; 23 contributors deal with three major areas: 
"Development and Adaptability," "Problem Areas," and "Values in Transition." (Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 339 pages, $6.) 


Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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